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* OK OK 


Pride, Prejudice, 
and Witches! 


The complexities of high society are all the more, when 
your world is at war, and you’re a witch. Magic comes 
with a terrible amount of responsibility. Far too much to 
let romance interfere. 


* OK OK 


Thanks to Luana for endless encouragement, Sadie-Rose 
and Mark for their efforts at reading my weak words. 


OK OK 


To the memory of Jane Austen. 


We might never have moved beyond, without the Standard 
Novels. 


* OK OK 


One 


It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single man 
in possession of a good fortune, must be in want of a wife. 


A truth so fixed, that in the minds of the families of a 
neighbourhood, the man might be considered the rightful 
property of the daughters within the place. 


Upon entering a property, the man ceases to be himself, 
and becomes a prize to be hard won. 


This was the truth of Longbourn, on this eve, when a 
gathering could be found at the edge of a forest, contained 
within the estate of Longbourn House. A gathering of 
three-and-one, as is right and proper for all things magical. 


The oldest lady, for she was no crone, adjusted the hood of 
her black cloak uncomfortably, before passing a hand over 
the traditional cauldron. A cup of water could do, but a 
cauldron was right and proper, for all things foretelling. 


“Netherfield Park is let.” 


“Is it?” The one man present said, with boredom and 
disinterest. 


As if he might have turned to a newspaper, had he one to 
hand. Unfortunately, he was leaning against a tree, and 
the most fascinating thing was a grouping of pine needles 
in a classical Hertfordshire pine forest. Needless to say, of 
little significance. 


“Tt is.” She stated firmly, looking down into the misty waters 
within the cauldron, “I can see it now... Do you not care 
to know, who has taken it?” 


“If you care to tell me, I have little objection to hearing 
it. It might speed the way from this cold and damp.” He 
replied with a monotone. 


The woman gave a small and soft cackle, “I see a man. He 
comes from the north, the south wind driving him... He 
comes in a chaise... I see the number four. There is... 
Ah. There are four horses.” 


“Fascinating.” The man said dryly. 
“Hush!” One of the other women whispered fiercely. 


The eldest nodded again, “I see... Angels. Michael. 
Gabriel. Raphael! Yes, the Feast of Archangels. He will 
take possession before the feast... The servants are already 
packing. Preparing. Oh my.” 


“Oh my.” The other two women echoed. 

The man looked up at them in mild surprise, “Oh my?” 
“A fortune!” The eldest exclaimed. 

“A fortune.” The other two echoed. 


The man nodded slowly, “A man of fortune comes. I wonder 
who?” 


“A name... Always a name...” The eldest woman mut- 
tered in annoyance, and adjusted her cowl again, before 
taking a ladle from beside the cauldron and dipping it. She 
lifted and sipped, as the other two closed in behind her. 


As her throat bulged to swallow, a keening wail, like that 
of a red fox, escaped her mouth and deafened them all. Or 
rather, deafened the man who never knew when to expect it, 
but not the other two who were just now removing cotton 
balls from their ears, having known precisely when it was 
to occur. 


“Bing-ley...” The gasp emerged from the staggering eldest. 
“Bing-ley... Single... Of great fortune... F-f-four thous- 
and... A year...” 
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“T hardly asked after his means,’ 
tapping at one of his ringing ears. 


The man said steadily, 


The eldest woman pulled herself tiredly to her feet, by the 
cloaks of the other two, and beamed at them excitedly, 
“What a fine thing for you, my dearests.” 


“How so? How can it possibly affect them?” The man 
asked. 


She shot a glare over at him, “My dear Mr. Bennet, how 
can you be so very tiresome? You must know that marriage 
is within the stars.” 


“Ts that his design, in settling here? Is that what you saw?” 


“Design. Nonsense!” She huffed, “But it is very likely that 
he might soon fall in love with one of them, and therefore 
you must visit him, as soon as he comes.” 


Mr. Bennet blinked, “I see no occasion for that. You and 
the girls may go, or you may send them by themselves, 
which perhaps would be better. You are as beautiful as 
any of them, Mrs. Bennet, and Mr. Bingley might like you 
the best of the party.” 


She huffed again, “No names when witching, Mr. Bennet! 
Though, the flattery is not unappreciated. I certainly have 
had my share of beauty, but I do believe it has much been 
stolen by the coming and going of autumn. Yet, when a 
woman has five grown daughters she ought not to fret upon 
her own handsomeness.” 


He smiled lovingly at her, “In such cases it is rare that a 
woman has such beauty of her own to consider.” 


“Enough. The moon begins to wane.” She waved a hand dis- 
missively, though a hint of pinkness to her cheeks could just 
be seen beneath the cowl. “All the same you must go and 
see Mr. Bingley when he comes into the neighbourhood.” 


He shook his head, “It is more than for myself.” 


“Of course it is! You must consider your daughters.” She 
snapped, “It would be such an establishment for one of 
them. Sir William and Lady Lucas are surely going, merely 
on their own account. They are rare to visit newcomers. 
You must absolutely go - it is to the turn of the winds.” 


“Is this foresight, or a rumouring that you have heard?” 
Mr. Bennet asked her suspiciously, not missing the extra 
knowledge that had appeared without magical intervention. 


“Father!” One of the others outburst, her hood falling back 
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to reveal her radiant white hair, twisted into four braids 
that were brought together into a ponytail. “We cannot 
go, if you do not first visit him. It is not done in proper 
society.” 


“Lizzy.” Mr. Bennet admonished, and she blushed before 
quickly pulling up her cowl. “I will send no recommen- 
dation, give no word, that this pleasant stranger might 
consider my dear Lizzy, nor my Jane, and certainly not my 
Lydia. I see no need but neither would I offer it for dear 
Mary.” 


The eldest made as angry a sound as she could find to pro- 
duce, “Mr. Bennet! How can you abuse your own children 
in such a way? You take such delight in vexing me! You 
have no compassion for my poor nerves.” 


“Do you not have a jar filled with crystals for such a thing? 
It sits upon our window sill.” Mr. Bennet replied lightly, a 
mirth in his voice. 


“Ach! You know not what I suffer!” 


He smiled, “But I pray with desert rose and gypsum flower 
that you will always find the day, and the peace within the 
stone. I may add aquamarine, that some young men, with 
four thousand a year, might find the bravery to journey 
and stay to our neighbourhood.” 


She glared at him, “Such prayers would have no use if 
twenty young men were to come, for you will not visit 
them!” 


“T swear by moon and shackle, that if twenty were then I 
would visit them all.” 


She muttered something that he sincerely hoped was not 
another curse. 


He wasn’t sure his nerves could take it were all the taps to 
issue blood instead of water again, and then she looked up 
at the moon. “I do hope that Mr. Bingley shall like this 
neighbourhood. A home, it might be.” 
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* 


Mr. Bennet was among the earliest of those who waited on 
Mr. Bingley. 


He had always intended to visit the man, despite the teasing 
of his wife, which he had continued right up until he said 
that he was going to visit the post office, had gone and 
seen the man, and returned without a word truthwise. 


It was on the following evening, when the family were in the 
sunning room, a place that the magically deficient might 
falsely believe to be no more than a living room, and his 
second daughter was trimming a hat and sewing a few 
hidden runes into it, when he suddenly addressed her. 


“T do hope Mr. Bingley will like it, Lizzy.” 


“We are not in a way to know what Mr. Bingley likes. Since 
we are not to visit.” Mrs. Bennet snapped and scowled at 
him, with the soft red cheeks he so liked to evoke in her. 


Elizabeth spoke softly and plainly, without insult or anger. 
“You forget, mamma that we will hear of the land’s aspect, 
and shall meet him at the blots and assemblies.” 


“T do not believe that a man, uninvited, will speak to 
those unknown at the community events. It would not be 
polite to address another if you have had no introduction.” 
Mrs. Bennet said, before turning to scolding, “And we 
aren’t to speak of blots without the moon and cowl!” 


Elizabeth’s response was cut off by her younger sister burst- 
ing out into a small and hacking cough. It was a thing that 
could be depended upon - if there was something awkward 
or untoward, then the coughing of Kitty would occur. 


It was something that both her mother and father had in- 
vestigated, in their own ways, but no clear answers upon the 
cough or its remarkable aptness had ever been forthcoming. 


“Don’t keep coughing so, Kitty! Or I might depart to the 
afterlife prepared. They are so very bad for my nerves.” 
Mrs. Bennet shuddered. 


“Kitty has no discretion in her coughs.” Mr. Bennet said, 
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hoping that was as true as the doctors suspected, “Though, 
she does time them ill.” 


The girl in question glared up at her father, “I do not cough 
for one’s own amusement. To ignore the cruel remark, when 
is your next ball to be, Lizzy?” 


“Tomorrow fortnight.” Lizzy answered punctually. 


“Ach! So it be!” Cried their mother, “It will be impossible 
to have introductions before then, for none will know the 


man.” 


“A fortnight’s acquaintance is certainly very little. One 
cannot know what a man really is by the end of a fortnight.” 
Mr. Bennet said seriously, “But if we do not venture then 
somebody else will. Afterall, Mrs. Long and her nieces 
might stand on circumstance. She will think it an act of 
kindness, if you decline.” 


The girls all stared at their father, as their mother frowned, 
“What nonsense is this?” 


“What can be the meaning of that emphatic exclamation, 
our surveyor of the stars?” He said teasingly, “Do you 
consider the form of introduction, and the stress that is 
laid on them, as nonsense? I cannot quite agree with you 
there. What say you, Mary? You are a young lady of many 
deep reflections, I know, and have read a great many books, 
and a great many more spells, and write your own extracts 
and spinnings.” 


Mary stared, wanting to say something very sensible, but 
not really having a single thought as to how one might do 
that in the present context. 


“Whilst Mary is adjusting,” her father said with amusement, 
“Let us return to Mr. Bingley.” 


“T am sick of Mr. Bingley. I will place a hex upon his head 
and pin him to whitened throne!” 


“T am very sorry to hear that. I wish that you had endeavy- 
oured to tell me earlier.” Mr. Bennet said with regret, “I 
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certainly would not have called upon him yesterday, if I 
had any thought such a thing. However, as I have actually 
paid the visit, we cannot escape the acquaintance now.” 


Mrs. Bennet’s astonishment surpassed even that of her 
daughters, before turning into joy. Exclaiming, “How good 
it was, Mr. Bennet! I knew I could persuade you. I was 
so very sure that you loved your girls too much to neglect 
such an acquaintance. I am so very pleased, and it is so 
good a joke, too, that you should have gone this morning, 
and never said a word about it until now.” 


The man stood up slowly, “Perhaps. But I went not today, 
but yesterday, my dearest and most accurate of fortune 
tellers. Now, Kitty, if you might cough.” 


With that, the man left the room. 


“What an excellent father -” Mrs. Bennet began, and was 
cut off by a hacking cough from her daughter. 


A short wait later, she tried again. “What an excellent 
father you have, girls. I do not know how you will ever 
make amends for his great kindness. Nor mine, for that 
matter. At our time of life, things are not so pleasant to be 
making new acquaintances. Yet, for your sakes we might 
do anything. I dare say that you will meet Mr. Bingley at 
the next ball, and if the pricking of my thumbs have any 
worth at all, a dance also.” 


“T am not afraid.” Lydia said proudly, “Though I am the 
youngest, I am also the tallest.” 


The other three women rolled their eyes, before spending 
the rest of the evening in conjecture of their father’s visit, 
and determining what interrogative questions they would 
have for him at dinner - and what elixirs of truth they 
might place within the meal. 


* OK OK 
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Nothing that the women asked on the subject was sufficient 
to draw any satisfactory description of Mr. Bingley out. 


They attacked Mr. Bennet in various ways. With barefaced 
questions, ingenious suppositions, truthful concoctions in 
his wine, and mild curses to his plate, but he eluded all of 
it. 

His experience in such matters had been a growing skill 
since he had first engaged to dance with their mother, after 
all. A skill that had flourished in the many years since. One 
can tell the truth whilst telling of nothing consequential. 


It is a skill that all noble families had a liking for. 


They were obliged to accept the second-hand intelligence of 
their neighbour, Lady Lucas, which was highly favourable, 
and that of Sir William, who had been delighted with 
Mr. Bingley. 


The Bennets had, of course, attempted to summon forth 
a telling or three of the man, by moonlight and cauldron. 
The evocative response of which had been the water boiling 
over in so violent a moment that it cracked the cauldron 
in a rather loud detonation. 


Mr. Bennet had been reluctant, but had purchased another 
pot to service their magic. 


According to the less accurate words of mortals, Mr. Bingley 
was quite young, wonderfully handsome, extremely agree- 
able, and had offered intention to be at the next assembly 
- with a large party. 


There was nothing more delightful to be said! A fondness 
of dancing was certainly a step towards falling in love, and 
being vulnerable to a spell or three, were they to consider 
such a crude form of relationship guarantee. 


“If I can but see one of my daughters happily settled at 
Netherfield, with its great lakes and moonlight, and the 
man, of course,” said Mrs. Bennet to her husband, “And 
all the others equally well married, I shall have nothing 
more to wish upon the stars.” 
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His only response was a quip about the stars being hateful, 
and the moon kind, that got her all in a fluster about 
explaining the foundational tenets of witching theology, 
that he clearly had yet to master. 


OK Ok 
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It was a few days after Mr. Bennet’s visit, that Mr. Bingley 
came to make his own. The two sat for very nearly ten 
minutes, upon the balcony overlooking the closest garden. 


Mr. Bingley had entertained some hopes of being admitted 
to a sight of the young ladies, of whose beauty he had heard 
many flattering rumours. However, he only saw the father. 


The ladies were somewhat more fortunate, in that they 
sat clustered in Elizabeth’s room, tightly gathered around 
a hollow glass ball, obtained from Nailsea, near Bristol. 
The dull enamel colour, and the shape, made it somewhat 
difficult to see all at once. 


They ascertained that he wore a blue coat, and rode a 
black horse, but little detail more than that. There was 
not nearly clear enough an image to determine the words 
that were spoken. 


An invitation to dinner was soon afterwards dispatched 
from Mr. Bennet, to Mr. Bingley. 


An invitation that might have been sent by a certain witch, 
and not her husband, and only discussed after it had arrived, 
and could not be retrieved before sighting, even by magic. 


Mrs. Bennet planned the courses that were a credit to her 
housekeeping, and was in much of a muchness about it all, 
when an answer came that ruined her for the day. 


Mr. Bingley was obliged to be in town the following day, 
and consequently was unable to accept the honour of their 
invitation, nor the delights of meeting such a wonderful 
family in their fullness. He would not be able to shower 
Mrs. Bennet with compliments, nor thank Mr. Bennet for 
bringing him into their much trusted circle, and so on and 
so forth. 


Mrs. Bennet was extremely disconcerted, and consulted the 
stars that she so hated to deal with, as they always tended 
to exact a terrible price. It was not uncommon for wizards 
to find the stars pinching the stitching of their pants at 
inopportune moments, ruining them for society henceforth, 
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or demanding fortunes that were beyond most mortals. 


She could not find what business Mr. Bingley might have 
in town, so very soon after his arrival in Hertfordshire. It 
was something that the magical tools at her disposal might 
give up, but refused to do so. It was possible that he might 
always be flying about from one place to another. 


He might never quite settle at Netherfield, as a man ought. 


The boring and difficult mortal, Lady Lucas, quietened her 
fears a little by pronouncing the idea of his going to London 
of being a gathering effort for a larger party for the ball. 


This was confirmed when Elizabeth was able to ascertain, 
by the augury of ornithomancy, that at least twelve ladies 
and seven gentlemen, were tightly tied to the immediate 
future path of the young man. 


She was aggrieved, as were her sisters, that he would be 
travelling with such a large number of ladies. However, 
when Mary’s more precise magic was finally completed the 
next day, and she was able to pronounce that he was only 
bringing six women from London. 


Not only that, she was also able to determine that five were 
sisters, and the sixth was a cousin, and the sixth would not 
be gracing the ball. 


* OK OK 
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Upon entering the assembly room, on the day of the ball, 
the Bennet family found the entertainment to be in full 
swing, and dance already begun. Many standing alone were 
clapping along to the timing of the country fiddle, as two 
more ladies sat and played along on piano. 


It took barely a moment to determine that the newcomers 
were present, as a party of five persons altogether. Mr. Bin- 
gley himself, two sisters, and two young men. 


Mr. Bingley was good looking, and held the appearance of 
a gentleman. He spoke pleasantly, with easy manners. He 
seemed the kind to be so very slow to anger, if he was not 
slow to speak. 


His manners were complemented by the rather regal outfit 
that he had on. It was a stiff suit, with few ruffles, and less 
colour than the night sky. White and black, conforming to 
a physical form that drew eye far more than it was polite 
to admit to. 


His sisters did not come across as that of horrible stepsisters 
out of myth and faerytale. They came in full fashion of 
London town, but with none of its arrogance. They laughed 
readily, and smiled more-so. One of the two pronounced 
one of the party’s men as her husband. 


Mr. Hurst, was entirely a gentleman. He took hands with 
a firm but kindly grip, kissing the back of the hand with a 
quick and ready bow. He looked to his wife before speaking 
to any woman, and complimented her readily. 


There was much whispering and discussion among the other 
women in attendance of their great jealousy for such a fine 
gentleman. A whispering that turned his ears pink, and had 
his wife laughing behind her hand in pleasant agreement. 


However, the third man of the party drew the fullness of 
the room’s attention. 


It was Mr. Darcy who was the light of every eye. He was 
tall, handsome of feature, and came with the expectation 
of nobleness. Most addressed him as a lord instinctively, 
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before being corrected. 


Correction, which was more than readily forthcoming. The 
man’s words might be those of politeness, but his tone 
was surely lacking in it. He saw the people of the room, 
and found his own presence in the place to only barely be 
tolerable. 


It came to Lizzy’s ear, within no more than five minutes of 
the man’s entrance, that he quite eclipsed the fortune of 
Mr. Bingley, at ten thousand a year. 


Despite his attitude, all the gentlemen pronounced him a 
fine figure, and the ladies gossiped that he appeared far 
more handsome than Mr. Bingley. The entirety of the 
present society looked at him with great admiration - until 
about halfway into the evening. 


Lizzy found herself quite outnumbered by the male dancing 
partners, unfortunately. She stood quietly to the side 
with the other women, excitedly speaking with each about 
the many potential partners, and how the room’s class of 
handsome was much greater than in previous balls. 


She entertained herself with the usual gossip, and with 
planting a spell or two among the hors d’oeuvre that were so 
popular. They were things of little consequence - things to 
free the tongues of uptight women, or reveal the arrogance 
of the men who might inhale the food with little thought 
to mastication. 


The tide of popularity finally turned against Mr. Bingley’s 
companion, when they tired of his forceful pride. 


Mr. Bingley had just made himself acquainted with all the 
principal people of the room. He was lively and unreserved, 
taking every dance offered, and offering every dance not 
given. 


He then turned his attention to Lizzy, greeting her most 
politely, and kissing the back of her hand, before inquiring 
after her father’s health. 


Flushed from the closeness of such a man, Elizabeth Bennet 
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was just catching her breath, and trying to muddle through 
all the visions that touching such a man had blessed her 
with, when Mr. Bingley turned to his companion, “I do say, 
Mr. Darcy, this one has quite the feet. Would you not give 
her a turnabout?” 


Her cheeks could not flush further, or they would, to hear 
that the man had stolen a glance towards her ankles. Which 
she had spent the extra effort of dressing in French silk 
stockings, the last pair she had available. 


The stockings had been the perfect pairing to her pale 
green dress, which was a pretty thing albeit plain. There 
were no seams or twisted florals upon it. Instead, it relied 
upon the figure to provide its shapely fullness, and Lizzy 
was somewhat proud of what she lent to it. 


Whilst she was only the second daughter, and proud 
thoughts of herself was thus unfitting, Lizzy knew from 
quite a number of magical ceremonies that her naked form 
was greater than her older sister’s. She had more than a 
small handful to offer to the eye, even as the owner of said 
eye denied that they were looking. 


She found it quite flattering when a man found his eye lost 
to his control. Flattering, but she did curse them. Nothing 
more fitting than a day or two of swollen eyes for such a 
sight taken in. 


Mr. Darcy looked at her, flushed cheeks and proudness of 
dress, and spoke quietly, “Such a woman is barely fit for 
this room, and beside such others is none too fit for my 
efforts. Iam afraid not, dear fellow.” 


His character was decided in that moment. 


He was the proudest, most disagreeable man in the world. 
It was not only the Bennet family who wished that he 
would never come there again. The hushed whispers that 
rounded the room at the outright insult were nothing short 
of a roar. 


However, as would be expected, among the most violent 
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against him was Mrs. Bennet. She was not one for his 
general behaviour, but a slight on one of her daughters was 
not ever to be forgiven. 


The politeness of a woman of society is a tight binding 
upon the wrath of an elder witch, but a binding is not 
something that altogether obscures that which it is keeping 
in check. When one sees the eye of someone magical, one 
often sees more than should be seen. 


When one sees wrath in those eyes, one frequently sees ones 
own death impending. 


Had Mr. Darcy looked into Mrs. Bennet’s eyes at that 
particular moment, he would likely have been confused. 
Such anger to reveal a life lived to a long and peaceful end, 
with much family gathered around at the passing. Children 
and grandchildren, smiling sadly. 


Most who heard the incident, or heard of it almost im- 
mediately after, considered Mr. Darcy to be the most dis- 
agreeable of men, and despite his large Derbyshire estate, 
he was utterly unworthy of being a friend to one such as 
Mr. Bingley. 


Ten thousand a year is undeniably a huge fortune which 
could open many doors at the mere mention, especially 
in this time of war. However, even such a sum cannot 
forgive one for treating those of any standing with such 
open contempt. The pride of arrogance cannot be forgiven 
so easily. 


“Come, Darcy.” Mr. Bingley continued, “I must have you 
dance. I hate to see you standing about by yourself in so 
stupid a manner. The purpose of this place is to dance. 
The purpose of God-given-feet is to dance!” 


“T shall not. You know I detest it.” Darcy growled, not 
so much as attempting to lower his voice in front of the 
woman he had rejected, “At such an assembly as this it is 
entirely unsupportable. Your sisters are engaged, and there 
is not another woman in this room with whom it would 
not be a punishment to stand up with.” 
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Elizabeth flushed in first embarrassment, and then in anger. 
She considered that she had not created nor cast many 
spells out of hatred, and might need to inquire with Lydia 
upon which curse might be suitable to deal to such a horrid 
man. 


The colour of magic is determined by its purpose, rather 
than by its effects. The self-determination of a spell, leaning 
towards the light or the dark is held by how very selfish it 
is. 


Black spells were of a kind that came forth into the world 
to do due duty for one’s very own self. They were also the 
kind that extracted the entirety of their price from yourself. 
The unpleasantness of which tended to be scaled entirely 
upon your fear of what they might ask for. 


As such, Lizzy did her best to avoid such magic, as the 
depths of her imagination for such costs did not tend to 
have the limitations of others. On the other hand, Lydia 
found such spells to come so easily that she had quite a 
number of tomes written upon the subject. 


Her experiments and new discoveries were quite suited to a 
man behaving as if he were nothing better than a bastard. 


“T would not be so fastidious as yourself.” Whispered Bingley 
politely, “Upon my honour, I have never yet met so many 
pleasant girls in my life as I have this very eve. There are 
several of them who are most determinably of a prettiness 
uncommon.” 


Darcy frowned, before giving a glance to Jane Bennet who 
was waiting to dance with Bingley, “You have the only 
handsome girl in the room waiting for your attention. You 
should return to her, and forget this infeasible quest to 
push me to dance.” 


“Oh, she is the most beautiful creature.” Mr. Bingley said 
adoringly, “But there is another sister, right here and now, 
who I say is most agreeable. We should let one introduce 
the other.” 
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Jane hesitated, seeing the clear hatred in her younger sis- 
ter’s eyes. It was not done for one witch to tempt another 
into any ill-fated action. That was the sin of Kakia, and 
that witch had been punished for it by becoming the ridicule 
of a hero, before falling into utter and endless obscurity. 


The sort of obscurity that only a temporal prison might 
provide. 


Darcy glanced blankly at Elizabeth, and said coldly, “Tol- 
erable, perhaps. Not so much as to tempt me. I am in 
no humour to give consequence to one so ignored by other 
men. Return to your partner, and her smiles. You waste 
your time here with me.” 


Mr. Bingley gave an apologetic look towards Elizabeth, 
and then retreated back to the glories of her sister, whose 
dancing skills were enough to be known throughout the 
town, and whose beauty had been visited on her at birth 
by a spirit beyond their world. 


It was not completely unheard of, for such a blessing to 
take place. However for every soul that knew the gift of 
the otherworldly their fates were that of much esteem. It 
was not someone who was nothing who was gifted so great 
a thing. 


Jane Bennet was someone whose beauty set forth a path 
beneath her feet towards greatness, and she had no deter- 
mination in the matter. Not that the elder sister was one 
to hesitate to enjoy the blessings of such things. 


Elizabeth waited, but Mr. Darcy departed without another 
word - walking off to some quiet corner to be left on his 
own. 


Mr. Bingley offered her a fully heartfelt apology for the 
rudeness of the man, before turning and smiling broadly 
into the face of her sister. 


Elizabeth did take full offence to Darcy, but turned from 
the situation to speak with laughter and gaiety with her 
friends. She had a lively, playful disposition, and found the 
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man to be quite ridiculous. What is more, she had no need 
to hold hate in her heart for she was quite certain that the 
man would be visited by misfortune before the morn. 


Charlotte Lucas was the first to laugh along with her, “The 
gall of such a man! Who is he that he assumes a standing 
of such levity above us? Does he not know the forewarnings 
of Icarus?” 


“One does fly much too close to the sun, when one enjoys the 
pleasure of their own company in such depth.” Elizabeth 
gave a free laugh, “It is a wonder that he can fit within a 
doorway without the knock upon his forehead.” 


Another of the women gave a small laugh, “Do you think 
it is true what they say about taller men?” 


“One should never judge a man’s ego by his height. One is 
flexible to the hand of a fine woman, the other is not.” 


Charlotte giggled, “That one is in true need of a fine woman, 
indeed. It is altogether regretful that no such woman would 
ever curse herself with his presence.” 


“A presence can be required for a curse, but it is the polite- 
ness of society that brings one such as that forth.” Lizzy 
stated, “It is so unfortunate that his company is as great 
as Mr. Bingley.” 


“Oh, that one is so refined!” Charlotte gushed, looking over 
jealously to where the man was moving freely alongside 
Jane. The two of them showing a harmony that shouldn’t 
be possible. 


Lizzy nodded quietly, “A great man of great education. To 
smile as freely as that one is quite a rare thing indeed.” 


“A smile is not altogether worth much. Unless it is had 
on the dance floor. Do apologise to your sister, but I 
fully intend to enjoy the hand and rhythm of that offering.” 
Charlotte stated. 


The young witch smiled slowly, “I might try my own hand 
upon that, when Jane is otherwise engaged.” 
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“Such a pity that a man as fine as that is linked to one as 
detestable as Mr. Darcy.” 


The rest of the evening passed pleasantly for the whole of 
the family. 


Jane was as excited by the evening as her mother, though 
in a far quieter way, as none were ever quite as loud as 
Mrs. Bennet. She had seen that her eldest daughter, Jane, 
was very much admired by the Netherfield party. 


Mr. Bingley danced with her no less than thrice, and his sis- 
ters took time to speak with her, with much levity. Phoebe 
Hurst was the more arrogant of the two, however, it was 
Caroline Bingley who spoke the most. 


“It is so excellent to see someone enjoy an evening such 
as this. To dance with heart exposed. I’m afraid that I 
haven’t been able to do such a thing, since I was quite 
young.” Caroline whispered to her sister. 


Elizabeth felt the joy of her sister, and Mary mentioned that 
she had determined that the two Miss Bingley’s found that 
Jane was considered by them to be the most accomplished 
girl in the neighbourhood. 


None inquired how Mary had reached that conclusion, know- 
ing well the contrivances of the young woman. 


Even among the mortals, Mary was known for her disturb- 
ing accuracy of all prediction. They might not understand 
how she had such a penchant for knowing things that should 
not be known, but they never had the courage to ask for 
the particulars. 


Kitty and Lydia, on the other hand, were never without a 
dancing partner. They had not yet learnt to care for much 
else at a ball, and the social politics of it all were something 
that they entirely ignored in favour of dance. 


Of course, Lydia would not be herself, if she did not engage 
in a little light kinemancy as she tapped out the beat of 
the music. It was to the tune of Mozart’s minuet that she 
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put in place a little spell to lift all spirits, and push people 
towards optimism and joy. 


A little gift to those who were blessed enough to watch her 
dance. 


OK OK 
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Mr. Bennet was still up, consulting a book of adventures 
on the best way to retrieve a treasure, when the party 
returned to Longbourn - all of them in good spirits. 


With a book, Mr. Bennet stood aside of time. He had 
been known to forget a meal or three, when so occupied. 
However, on the present occasion his curiosity managed to 
hook and reel him out of the other world, and back to the 
one where the evening had raised such expectations for his 
wife. 


He had secretly hoped that his wife’s views on the stranger 
would be disappointed. The social entanglements of her 
approval would be quite exhausting. 


“Oh, my dear Mr. Bennet.” The elder witch said as she 
entered the room, “We have had just the most delightful 
evening! A most excellent ball. I wish that you had been 
there.” 


“Ts that so?” 


“Jane was so very admired! Nothing could be like it. Every- 
body said how well she looked, and Mr. Bingley thought 
her quite beautiful. He danced with her thrice, and a peek 
inside that mind of his showed little but wedding bells. 
Nothing untoward at all.” Mrs. Bennet said proudly. 


“Oh, have compassion for me!” Her husband erupted, “For 
God’s sake, say no more of his thoughts! A man ought to 
have a sense of privacy.” 


“Oh, my dear.” Continued Mrs. Bennet, “I am quite de- 
lighted with him. He is so excessively handsome! His sisters 
were charming, as well. I never in my life, saw anything 
more elegant than their dresses, this side of the Faen Wall. 
I daresay -” 


Mr. Bennet interrupted, protesting against any description 
of finery - especially if it might invoke the horrors of the 
fae. He had never recovered from his one chance encounter 
with the kind. 


This provided her with an excuse to speak of rudeness, and 
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in that, she related with a very bitter spirit, of the shocking 
behaviour of Mr. Darcy. 


“T can assure you,” Mrs. Bennet said with a tone that might 
make her nose appear to be hooked, “That Lizzy does not 
lose much by quitting his fancy. He is a most disagreeable, 
horrid man, and not at all worth pleasing. So high and 
conceited, more even than a wizard of blackened magic, 
that there was no enduring him!” 


“Oh dear.” Mr. Bennet said, and privately prayed that he 
never encounter a wizard of blackened magic. 


“He was not handsome enough to dance with.” She contin- 
ued, “I wish you had been there my dear. You might have 
given him one of your set downs. I quite detest the man.” 


At that, Mr. Bennet grew white, and spoke with hoarse 
voice, “Do you think, perhaps, that Lizzy might feel also?” 


“T expect she is summoning up a curse, as we speak.” 
Mrs. Bennet said with a pride that her husband did not 
share. 


OK OK 
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Two 


The two sisters, Jane and Elizabeth cloistered together 
alone. 


Jane, who had been cautious in her praise of Mr. Bingley 
thus far immediately launching into how very much she 
admired him. 


She could not hide her grin, as she spoke with her younger 
sister, “Oh, he’s just everything that a young mortal ought 
to be! He is sensible, and lively, so very lively, and good 
humoured, too! I never saw such manners, Lizzy! He’s so 
calm and kind, like a son of Chiron.” 


Elizabeth held out a hand for the hair, and the elder one 
passed over one from the man’s coat. They both stared in 
anticipation as she dropped it into the flame of the candle 
that flashed a brief blue. 


“Oh, and perfect breeding.” Jane said, halfway in surprise. 


The younger nodded, “He is also handsome, which a young 
man ought to be. His character appears entirely complete. 
He is not at all common. Perhaps even worthy of your 
attention.” 


“T was so very flattered by both extra dances. I did not 
expect such a compliment.” 


“Did you not?” Elizabeth said in surprise, “I did, for you. 
But I suppose that is one of the great differences between 
us. Compliments always take you by surprise, but my third 
eye sees them coming. What could be more natural than 
his asking you again? He could not help but see you as 
more than the rest of us combined. It was not his gallantry 
that saw your beauty, but I must say that he is certainly 
agreeable.” 


“What is this? A man that has earned my sister’s graces?” 
Jane teased. 


“You have certainly liked a stupider man, before.” 


Jane’s jaw fell, “Lizzy!” 
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“Oh, you like too many people, too easily, Jane.” Elizabeth 
replied, “You never see a fault in anybody. All the world 
are good and agreeable in your eyes. You are more apt to 
believe the man, than the vision that your birth has given 
you. I have hardly heard you say a word crosswise about 
any mortal.” 


“T would not wish to be hasty in my judgements upon 
anyone.” Jane agreed, before continuing, “But I always 
speak what is on my mind.” 


“T know you do. That is what makes you a wonder.” Eliza- 
beth said affectionately, “You have a good sense of things, 
except you are so very blind to the follies and nonsense of 
others! Affection of candour is common, one sees it every- 
where. But to be candid, without ostentation or design, to 
take the good of everyone’s character and make it better, 
that belongs to you alone.” 


Jane replied dryly, “I believe that you just intended to 
insult me with a compliment.” 


“Perhaps.” Elizabeth said with a cheeky smile, “But we saw 
that, as well, did we not? Such kindly sisters, had the man. 
Yet, their manners were not quite equal to his own, were 
they?” 


“Not at first to be sure.” Jane nodded, “But they are 
pleasant enough to converse with. They intend to live with 
their brother, as to keep the house. I am much mistaken if 
we shall not find them to be rather charming neighbours.” 


Elizabeth was not convinced. 


What she had seen of their behaviour was calculated - 
they intended to please the general populace. They had a 
quickness of observation that Elizabeth did not find to be 
endearing whatsoever. There was a temper to them both, 
sitting beneath the surface. 


They were fine ladies. Not deficient in good humour when 
pleased, nor of being agreeable where they chose it. How- 
ever, they were both proud and conceited. Their inherent 
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beauty had led them to think more of themselves than they 
had earned. 


Earning, they had done, in some small ways. Their speech 
had been that of those educated by private seminary. Social 
graces also afforded them some generosity, as they had each 
ten thousand pounds to their name. No spell was needed 
to determine that, society was quick to have all know it. 


Yet, they were in the habit of spending more than they 
ought, and of associating with people of a rank that was 
a little beyond their circles. This led them to be entitled, 
thinking well of themselves and meanly of others. 


The visions that Lizzy had witnessed were not altogether 
awful, but they were not altogether kindly, either. One of 
the sisters had thought extremely poorly of Jane’s dress, 
and thought that perhaps she ought to donate the previous 
season’s fashion to her. 


The respectability of the Bingley family was not in question, 
of course. That was something that Mrs. Bennet had been 
sure to educate to all of her daughters upon. Mr. Bingley 
had purchased his estate after earning a fortune of some 
hundred thousand pounds, without inheritance. 


He had also known something of war, not by lord’s rank, 
but by his own walk through violence. Protecting those 
that he loved from distant shores. Resting now with good 
house, and the liberty of a manor, it was doubtful whether 
he would spend the remainder of his days at Netherfield, 
but his sisters would stay and care for the property with 
an exactness. 


It was kindly thought for them that had led the man to 
purchase the estate. However he was also hoping to find a 
sense of quietness, for a mind that had seen things most 
tumultuous. How a man who had seen such things could be 
of such good humours as they had seen was lost on Lizzy. 


To see the dirt surrounding himself on every front, deafened 
by the fire of weaponry, and continuously horrified as the 
men he so cared about were torn to pieces in front of him. 
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It was a vision that she could have done without, a thing 
that brought her close to tears. 


Yet, in the face of all of it, he had remained upright. 
Through his fears he had stood tall and proud. Led of- 
fensives both clever, and restrained. He had ensured that 
the souls of those that he was fighting against were not 
forgotten, and that the sins of their masters did not lead 
to undue death. 


His courage was nothing alongside his purity of heart. 


The man was due peace, and he had earned the rest of 
his life in a happy sort of environment. Lizzy had not a 
single doubt that she would not have been as saintly, were 
she forced to live a day in his shoes. The man was truly a 
wonder. 


The vision did not end there. It walked on from the man’s 
brutal past, and though the gardens of Netherfield Park. 
To laughter by the lake, coughing quietly in a white room, 
before suddenly jerking to focus on a man. 


Believe, believe The Soldier comes. 
Perceive He comes, in great nightmare. 
Beware, beware, Wickham comes. 


Elizabeth shook her head, feeling dizzy and confused as 
she fell back to the present. She never did know what form 
her foresight might take, and it never was as clear as she 
would have liked. 


She knew no family Wickham, so far as she knew. That 
at least would make it easy to know what man might pose 
some difficulty in the future, but a great nightmare was 
hard descriptive. He might be nothing more than an untidy 
slob, irritating her sensibilities. 


She turned her attention away from the esoteric, and back 
to the man of Bingley. He truly was a great man. 


To great misfortune, however, there was a steady friendship 
between this great man who might have taken to her sister, 
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and the one called Darcy. Their characters could not be 
more contrasting. 


Elizabeth turned her attention back to the magical circle 
she was preparing for the lesser man. 


“What is it that you are intending?” Jane asked cautiously. 


She shrugged, concentrating on the runes and their se- 
cret way of things, “It depends, of course. I wish not to 
do Mr. Bingley any harm, but the man is quite tied to 
Mr. Darcy, is he not?” 


“Mr. Bingley described Mr. Darcy as one who can always 
be relied upon. He holds the man’s judgement in the very 
highest of regards. Advice given is to be acted upon.” Jane 
stated cautiously, “He did admit his friend to be haughty 
at times, and lacking of manners. He is well bred, but is 
continually giving offence.” 


“It is about time then, that he is taught how one of good 
breeding should behave.” Elizabeth said sourly. 


“How is it that you teach one, such as that?” 


Elizabeth gave a small snicker, “It shall be quite plain, in 
good time.” 


* OK OK 
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Mr. Charles Bingley found the Meryton assembly altogether 
wonderful. 


He had not had high hopes for it, in such a part of the 
country as they had found themselves. Places quiet, tend 
not to offer up that many hidden secrets, in his experience. 


Yet, he had never met with pleasanter people, nor seen 
quite so many pretty girls in his life. His time in France 
had shown no such things, despite the country being known 
for it. Where some were sweet, they were not beautiful, 
and where some had beauty, they were quite gross in their 
mannerisms. He had not had the good fortune of a good 
woman, beyond the Channel. 


Everybody at Meryton had been most kind, and attentive 
also. There was none of the formality, nor stiffness, that he 
had expected. It had taken little time to become acquainted 
with the room, and to speak so easily with all of them. 


Of course, the highlight of the evening, that stood far above 
all the rest, had been Miss Jane Bennet. 


He had never seen, never conceived, of such an angel as 
herself. She had been a radiant light shone down on a lowly 
sinner, and had made everything in range of herself into 
something better, and greater, for it. 


Darcy, of course, had merely seen a collection of people, 
with little beauty, no fashion, and he had not the smallest 
interest in any of them. He has no reason to grant them 
attention or pleasure. 


He even dared to offer that Miss Bennet’s beauty was 
ruined, for she smiled too much, and too freely. How the 
man saw that as a con, was quite beyond Bingley. 


Mrs. Hurst, and his other sister, allowed that the smiling 
might be a little much. However, they both admired and 
liked Jane Bennet, and that they would not object to 
knowing more of her. 


“She was a rather sweet sort of thing for such a country 
place as this.” Mrs. Hurst pronounced. 
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Darcy scoffed, “You are much too forgiving, dear Phoebe.” 


“And you are much too unforgiving, Peter.” Mr. Bingley 
said with amusement, “Why must you always approach the 
world as if it has offended you so very greatly?” 


“Au contraire, there is no offence to be had.” Darcy replied 
with the very smallest of smiles, “To be offensive, one must 
first be of any interest. There is so very little to be had 
here. I truly do not see what it is that draws you to such a 
dull and altogether common place, my friend.” 


“Dull? You must be positively blind!” Mr. Bingley returned, 
“Did you not see Miss Bennet? She is the very definition of 
liveliness! Why, if London had a plurality of women such 
as that then there would be peace and love throughout the 
king’s borders. Indeed, those who would have our king’s 
head might cross over with peaceful intention, and maintain 
an air of dignity.” 


Darcy shook his head, “Dignity is something you might 
wish to turn your attention to, Charles. One does not fall 
so easily for the common kind.” 


“She might be among the common, but she is not alto- 
gether unexceptional.” Phoebe stated carefully, “I might be 
tempted to engage the lady, myself. It would be delightful 
to hear the interests of the region from one such as her.” 


“If you would like to take her to London, and share what 
it is that we have been blessed with then you need only 
to ask it.” Bingley offered immediately, “I am altogether 
excited that she might engage with our family.” 


“Let us not quite rush into things. We are the strangers 
upon this place.” Phoebe stepped back quickly. 


Bingley shook his head, “Why not? We should engage 
ourselves fully with all this place. It is to be our home, and 
not merely an escape.” 


“It is delightful, and I fully intend to embrace it. Never 
you fear, brother.” Phoebe was amused by his enthusiasm, 
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“However, politeness requires a deft step, and not the leaden 
footfalls of a heart on strings.” 


Darcy gave an amused grunt, “You never were one for 
caution, were you, Charles?” 


Bingley felt that he was altogether commended in the way 
he thought of Miss Jane Bennet. 


* OK OK 
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Within a short walk of Longbourn lived a family, with 
whom the Bennets were particularly intimate. 


Sir William Lucas had been formerly in trade, in Meryton, 
where he had made a small fortune, and risen to the honour 
of knighthood. The honour of which had, perhaps, pressed 
too strongly down upon him. 


It had given him a disgust to business, and to his residence 
in a small market town. Quitting them both, he had moved 
his family to a house, about a mile from Meryton, and 
named that the Lucas Lodge. 


There he could think with pleasure of his own importance, 
and unshackled by business, occupy himself solely in being 
civil to all the world. 


Though he was elated by his rank, it did not altogether 
render him haughty with disdain. On the contrary he was 
attentive to everybody. He was, by nature, inoffensive, 
friendly, and altogether obliging. 


The knighthood had taught him courtesy to degree rarely 
seen. 


Lady Emma Lucas was a good sort of woman, and a good 
neighbour to Mrs. Bennet. The two of them often ex- 
changed little shreds of rumour. To her husband, she had 
given several children, the eldest of which was a sensible, 
intelligent young woman, and an intimate friend of Eliza- 
beth. 


Though of course, such intimacy did not lead to the divul- 
gence of the more esoteric nature of Elizabeth, nor of the 
many magical sources for which she obtained the rumours 
with which she entertained her friend. 


Charlotte Lucas, her sisters, and her mother, found it 
necessary to meet with the Bennet women after the ball at 
Meryton. In point of fact, the very morning after brought 
them to Longbourn. 


Foreseeing their arrival some time the previous night, Mary 
had instructed the servants to greet them, and to bring 
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them through into the warmth and kindness of the drawing 
room. 


Her mother had been far too distracted with visions of 
Mr. Bingley to see them coming, and had not noticed that 
her family was preparing for the arrival and was a little 
unkempt when the visitors arranged themselves upon her 
couches. 


“You began the evening well, Charlotte.” Said Mrs. Bennet, 
with an air of civility, “You were Mr. Bingley’s first choice.” 


Miss Lucas inclined her head, “Yes, but he seemed to like 
his second, better.” 


“Oh, you mean Jane.” Mrs. Bennet smiled fondly, “I suppose 
so, as he danced with her thrice. To be sure, he did seem 
to admire her. I did hear him say something of it to 
Mr. Robinson.” 


Charlotte lit up, “Oh. Perhaps you mean what I overheard 
between him, and Mr. Robinson? He was asked how he liked 
our Meryton assembly, and whether he did not think there 
were a great many pretty women in the room. Without 
more prompting, Mr. Bingley answer that the eldest Miss 
Bennet was the prettiest, beyond a doubt. That there could 
be no difference of opinion on it.” 


“By moon and star! Well, that sounds rather decided.” 
Mrs. Bennet said excitedly before remembering her manners. 
“However, it may all come to nought, you know.” 


“T had many overhearings.” Charlotte continued without 
shame, “Mr. Darcy is hardly worth listening to, is he? Such 
a rough treatment of our dear Elizabeth.” 


For her part, Elizabeth did not jump at the mention of 
her name, nor seem inclined to join in this discussion. She 
had pronounced her judgement upon Mr. Darcy, and had 
no further wish to engage the man. He was not worth the 
effort of her thoughts. 


Mrs. Bennet nodded glumly, “I hope that you will not be too 
vexed by his ill treatment. He is such a disagreeable man, 
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it would be quite a misfortune to be liked by him. Much 
better to disregard him altogether. He sat by Mrs. Long 
for a good hour last night, and did not say a word to her 
at all. Not even a greeting, or asking if the seat were free.” 


“Are you quite sure, mother?” Asked Jane, “I certainly saw 
Mr. Darcy speaking to her.” 


“Ach! She asked him how he liked Netherfield, a full hour 
past, and he could not but answer her.” Her mother replied, 
“Mrs. Long said that he seemed quite angry at being spoken 
to.” 


Jane nodded, “Miss Bingley told me that he never speaks 
much, unless among his most intimate acquaintance. With 
them, she says, he is remarkably agreeable.” 


“Such a curse to be an agreeable acquaintance of that one.” 
Mrs. Bennet said stiffly, “If one cannot be agreeable, or 
polite, to those that one meets then one can hardly be 
called a gentleman, could they?” 


Charlotte interjected, “I do not mind his not talking to 
Mrs. Long, but I wish that he had danced with Elizabeth.” 


“T would not dance with him, were I you, Lizzy.” Their 
mother cautioned. 


The woman in question made the politest face, as she said, 
“T believe that I may safely promise you, mother, that I will 
never so much as grace his hand, as dance with him.” 


“His pride does not offend me so much.” Charlotte stated, 
“Pride does often offend, as there is no excuse for it. That is 
not the case with Mr. Darcy. He is a fine young man, with 
family, and fortune, and great bravery. He might think 
highly of himself, but it is rather deserved.” 


Elizabeth nodded, “I have seen the truth of that, indeed. 
I could easily forgive his pride, had not the man taken a 
moment to mortify mine.” 


“Pride,” Mary began, from a darkened corner of the room, 
“Is a very common failing. By all that I have ever read, I 
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am convinced that it is very common indeed. Those of a 
mortal nature are particularly prone to it, and there are 
very few that do not cherish a feeling of self complacency, 
in some quality or another. Real, or imagined. Vanity and 
pride are different things, though we sometimes misuse such 
words. A person may be proud without being vain. Pride 
speaks of our opinion of ourselves, and vanity to what we 
would have others believe.” 


“Tf I were as rich as Mr. Darcy, I should not care how proud 
I was.” Charlotte said, “I would keep a pack of foxhounds, 
and drink wine, every day.” 


Mrs. Bennet spoke with a little parental judgement, “Then 
you would drink a great deal more than you ought. If I 
were to see you at it, I would take the bottle away.” 


“T would not be so much as a drunkard.” Charlotte said 
with great insult, “I am merely stating that life is worth 
that of living it, and those with much, are often given such 
a great opportunity for knowing it.” 


“To know of life is to know when one ought to hold one’s 
tongue, or when a measured approach of things stands 
above as the way one ought to be behaving.” Mrs. Bennet 
retorted. 


This began an argument, which led towards the ending of 
the visit, as Charlotte felt quite insulted, and Mrs. Bennet, 
quite judgemental. 


OK Ok 
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Considering the manner in which the two groups of women 
became so very separate, the Bennets felt a need to more 
fully grasp the needs and wants of those involved. Whether 
Jane’s hope was peaceful or a rather intense competition, 
was something to concern all. 


Following the traditions of magic, three of the girls ad- 
journed to the backyard together. Taking a moment to 
look at the garden’s trees, tiny blots of water dripping 
lightly from distant leaves. 


Mary was the one to lead the way. Whilst the practices of 
Elizabeth were forceful, and those of Jane were exceptional, 
neither woman’s abilities much led towards clarity when 
the matter at hand is vague or unclear. 


The younger of the three, however, had an ability for any- 
thing due to her intensive study and rigorous protocols. 
She could not delve as deeply, but when one was lacking 
for knowledge, one was always willing to pay Mary. 


A stand of trees was their destination, seemingly no different 
from any other. Five trees, evenly spaced, in a loose circle 
around another older and taller tree. That tree had two 
ropes bound to it, from a disused child’s swing. It was old 
and worn, but not rotting. 


With practised precision, the three of them took up their 
positions, before Mary knelt down and produced a beeswax 
candle. She expertly shielded and lit it, coaxing the tiny 
flame into a flickering life. As it sputtered, Lizzy closed her 
eyes. 


She relaxed her mind and body, untensing each muscle, as 
she turned her third eye away from the future, and towards 
the magical circle. 


The trees loomed up in a vibrant array of colours. Their 
spirits interlacing around her, caressing her shoulders and 
patting her head, as they welcomed her back. 


The most forward of the living trees skipped across the void 
to her, taking both her hands before kissing her cheekily. 
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Lizzy could not but laugh at the spirit, “I have missed you 
as well, dear Enteritho. It has been a time since I have 
come to you.” 


The tree let out a soft and howling groan, wind blowing 
through the spirit, as the rather jealous zephyr wrapped 
themselves all around the enting, and tried to drag them 
back and away. 


Mary’s voice hoarsely interrupted, coming with a com- 
manding and somewhat disturbing cadence, no matter how 
often it was that Elizabeth had heard it. “Gather, gather, 
foil and tumble! Bring it in, questing roots and towering 
branches! Hear me, now!” 


Enteritho reluctantly rejoined the rest of the group, but 
not before it’s zephyr had turned and made an obscene 
gesture of victory back to the witch. Elizabeth had to call 
upon her self-resolve not to altogether laugh at it. Such a 
thing would never do. 


Her sister’s voice echoed strangely, even to her ear. Eliza- 
beth would never grow comfortable with Mary when she 
was fully immersed in her magic. It was not a kindly thing. 
“There are strangers to these lands. Light of foot, and 
lighter of heart. We command you...” 


“We command you!” Elizabeth and Jane echoed. 


“Tell us, what threat do they pose to this place?” Mary 
demanded. 


There was some toing and froing among the gathered spirits, 
until at last the smaller of them was shoved to the forefront. 
It was the very zephyr that had so claimed Elizabeth’s 
favourite spirit. 


The creature tried to fumble and curtsy, quite a task when 
you consider that it did not actually possess a corporeal 
form. It whispered quietly, voice little more than a cat’s 
paw upon the air. “We hear them. Shot upon the forefront. 
Dogs upon the heel! Roots trod upon by the four-legged 
beasts of apocalyptica!” 
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The worst sin that the trees seemed to find, was that the 
men were enjoying of a hunt. Whilst Elizabeth did consider 
such a thing to be such a terrible indulgence, it was no 
symbol of a twisted soul. It was merely the manner of which 
all men saw to entertain themselves within the countryside. 


The flaw was most acceptable, and as an aside, she and 
Jane were quite skilled in the manner by which such a flaw 
could be safely extracted. They had done it to all those in 
the area who had dared to engage in bloodsports. 


One does not simply hunt a witch’s companions. 


“The rivers of time flow through this place.” Mary echoed 
coldly, “Do not speak to us of the now, for our eyes are 
open! Well, usually they are. Forget that. The rivers of 
time go forth where we can’t see! What is it, that you find 
there?” 


The zephyr ducked back into the group, and appeared to 
be more stubborn and escape becoming the voice of the 
tribe. Instead, it was the small enting, Enteritho who was 
shoved forth. 


The small tree curtsied with a loud groan, and inclined her 
eyes towards them for pity. She did not usually have eyes, 
but appeared to have grown them for this exact moment. 
They were big, round, and entirely black. The spheres 
appeared to be full of fear. 


“We command you!” Mary snapped angrily. 
“We command you.” The other two echoed obediently. 


The enting fell to the ground, on the approximation of 
what might generously be considered to be knees. She 
coughed weakly, blowing out sawdust, before whispering 
with a lowing voice. “There comes one. Now, soon, and 
not yet. It comes! It comes with rifle, and with confidence. 
With kindness. It will bring horror upon the witches of 
Longbourn.” 


“What... Horror, does it so bring?” Mary asked, her voice 
almost dropping from magic infusement. 
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The entings responded by screaming in a deep voice, shaking 
the realm between worlds that they found themselves in. 
The zephyrs struck forward immediately, swooping at them 
and trying to expel the witches. 


It was Enteritho’s zephyr that hit Elizabeth, knocking back 
her head before diving down her throat. Her lungs screamed 
as they overfilled, and she found herself falling backwards, 
that pain translating into a true scream. 


Elizabeth hit the gentle grass, eyes popping open forcefully. 
She heard a gentle snickering in one of her ears, before all 
the wind in the area went still and silent. 


Mary sat up from nearby, the candle burnt out, rubbing 
weakly at her throat. She groaned hoarsely, “C-Can... 
Wou-ld someone be able to carry me?” 


OK Ok 
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The ladies of Longbourn soon waited on those of Nether- 
field. 


They were greeted at the door of the estate by an elderly 
gentleman, who seemed most kindly. He smelled a little on 
London town, not a local hire to care for the property. 


And care for it, he did! It was not mere servant that 
greeted them by the door, but the head of the household. 
At least, so far as the servants were concerned. He was a 
kindly figure, treating the women with more regard than 
was strictly necessary. 


When he insisted upon shaking Elizabeth’s hand, she was 
greeted with a far off vision of an old man going quietly 
whilst sitting in a rocking chair. Blanket across his knees, 
book upon his lap, and grandchildren laughing outside the 
window. A pleasant sort of way to go. 


They were brought to Mrs. Phoebe Hurst, and Miss Caro- 
line Bingley. 


Jane was exceptionally polite, as she ever was. Her manners 
quickly won over the two women, though it was nearly for 
nought when Mrs. Bennet spoke as she always did. 


It was not that their mother was altogether arrogant, but 
she did coast ever so close to that which was not socially 
acceptable. Elizabeth did her best to smooth down the 
roughened edges, but it was not altogether successful. 


The Netherfield sisters quickly demonstrated that they 
thought it not worth the effort of speaking to the younger 
sisters, nor their mother, but they expressed interest in 
being better acquainted with the two elder Bennet sisters. 


It was with great pleasure that Jane received their attitude, 
of course. Seeing the two as kind and warm, without any 
sort of doubt. 


Elizabeth, however, saw the way the women treated every- 
body, especially their servants, and her younger sisters. 


The kindly and loyal older gentleman was nought but fur- 
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niture to these. They did not see him as anything more 
important, or worthy of respect, than a wooden spoon. It 
had a place within a kitchen, it was an essential tool, but 
it was not something you bragged of to polite company. 


Elizabeth could express no liking for either Caroline or 
Phoebe, though she did see some value in their kindness 
towards Jane. 


In her pessimism, she did see that very kindness as some 
expression of their brother’s affection for her sister, rather 
than anything self-derived, but she welcomed it with prac- 
tical expression. 


It was altogether evident that Charles Bingley admired 
Jane, and it was apparent in everything at Netherfield. 
Every servant showed extra attention to the eldest Bennet 
daughter, and the food made available was exactly to her 
tastes. 


He must have asked after their servants, or the shopkeeps 
in town, to derive that knowledge. 


It was also evident that Jane saw these things, and her 
heart was yielding a preference towards the man, such as 
when she had first met him. Lizzy saw her sister’s affections 
growing with every small pronouncement, even if the man 
was not present for their time at the property. 


Jane always did have a great strength of feeling, and a uni- 
form cheerfulness of manner, which took away any suspicion 
upon being given such treatment. 


Yet, with such polite atmosphere, and with suspicion lack- 
ing among all the others, it was with great happiness that 
they received an invitation to dinner with the entire house- 
hold. 
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It was a thing of great expectation, the first dinner of the 
Longbourn women, joining with the Netherfield household. 


Women all, it was, as Mr. Bennet had heard of the invite 
and immediately adjourned to his study. For the full week 
until the event, he hid himself altogether away, and spoke 
to not a single soul. Food and drink came by way of servant, 
and without a word exchanged. 


Mrs. Bennet was quite furious with him, and could often be 
seen banging upon his door and demanding of explanation. 


The explanation was plain enough to Elizabeth. 


Her father might be a kindly one, but he had an absolute 
detestation for all things sociable. He was quite content 
to live among the many worlds penned by poet and au- 
thor, rather than this world where things such as his wife 
triumphed. 


For Jane’s part, she was quite pleased that her father was 
not to join them in this first dinner. She admitted to 
Elizabeth that she feared that if he were present, she would 
not be so engaging to the fantastic Mr. Bingley. 


All of the women were excited for it, though Jane was likely 
the one whose heart swelled the most. 


They all undertook careful and extravagant steps of prepa- 
ration for the great event. 


Mrs. Bennet gazed upon the moonlit well to gather in the 
sight of London fashion, before paying a spirit or three to 
go and fetch the designs that she most liked. If her husband 
had not been cloistered, he would have been quite irate at 
the frivolous spending. 


Mary cloistered herself away for three days, and unlike her 
father, she did not partake in food or drink. The exactness 
of what it was that she did in that time, was not something 
that anyone was greatly motivated to ask of her. 


All that was known, was that at the end of the three 
days, Mary emerged with a dress that stopped short at the 
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shoulder. It had ruffles there, before descending downwards 
with a stomach-hugging form that demanded the use of a 
corset. 


The entire thing was cut from a black material, that seemed 
alike to silk, until it sparkled where starlight struck it. Yet, 
only from distant stars, and not the earth’s own sun. 


Kitty spent a little time in the garden. Sitting in a swing 
from the tree, as over time squirrels ran back and forth. 
Watching the creatures closely, they carried tools and mate- 
rial, holding them up and asking for approval or disapproval. 


The young woman smiled along, whatever she chose, and 
the creatures worked away busily. Until, by the end of the 
day, she was standing beneath the tree and being changed 
in and out of clothing in progress. Any passer-by would 
have received quite the sight. 


In the end, though, her dress was rather plain and sensible. 
Suitable for a young woman not looking for marriage, but 
for a gathering of entertainment. 


Elizabeth, for her part, was much more quiet and sensi- 
ble. She was not looking to impress upon any of those 
at Netherfield. Though, she also did not want to bring 
disappointment upon her elder sister. So, she was to be 
quiet and sensible. 


She did not need to seek out some magical gown that did 
not yet exist. She would be quite comfortable to fit within 
one of the current fashion. However, as the Bingley sisters 
came from London, and looked down so poorly on the 
region’s current fashion, she did feel the need to seek from 
the city. 


Unlike the others, however, she did not feel the need to 
treat in such a manufacture. At least, not entirely. 


Elizabeth dabbled out a few runes upon her mirror, and 
then took a deep breath and stepped through. A blistering 
cold surface passed over her, like a winter pond, before she 
found herself elsewhere. 
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Carefully walking, so as to leave behind no marks for any 
Cheshire cat to follow, she ducked through the Inbetween, 
before exiting into the smog, smoke and stink of London 
town. 


There, her pound notes were as well received as gold and 
silver. 


Jane... Jane was so very typical for herself. Whilst the 
others used magic to take so many shortcuts, she instead 
sought out the best within the village. They were not the 
skill of London, and seams would rub. Yet, they were local 
and people, and so Jane very much wanted to support 
them. 


She paid for dresscutting, and adjustments. She paid for 
her hair to be cut and shaped, and she paid for French 
perfume. Jane looked to every expert within the region, 
and paid them for what was not altogether a true expertise. 


Yet, for all that being done, Jane looked far more resplen- 
dent than the rest of them combined. Not a single ounce 
of magic involved. 
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On the evening, sun not quite setting, Mr. Bennet was still 
very much hiding away from his family. Yet, he did send 
word that he approved of their night, and hoped that they 
enjoyed it. Though not quite in so many words. 


It flustered Mrs. Bennet, but that was not a particularly 
different set of circumstances, and so none of their daughters 
gave it any real mind. Instead, the younger women were 
quite excitedly chatting to each other, as they prepared to 
be taken towards the other estate. 


A servant was just bringing around an open-topped car, for 
the opportunity. 


However, before any of them could move forward, Mrs. Ben- 
net insisted on placing a copper bowl on the ground, with 
fresh alfalfa herb within it, and lighting the thing ablaze. 


It took her more than a moment to ensure it. The servant 
waited by the car idly, Elizabeth seeing that the man was 
wishing for a cigarette, but remembering how much his 
girlfriend had been annoyed with him when last she found 
one. 


All the Bennet girls gently and regally proceeded through 
the herb’s smoke, when it was finally alight, before awk- 
wardly piling into the car. They were quite a tight fit, but 
having a car available at all was something not altogether 
common in the countryside. 


It was only permitted for use, on the very rarest of occa- 
sions. 


The wind through their hair was quite fierce, and Eliza- 
beth was not altogether sure whether it was merely hair, 
or the zephyr of Enteritho was making a reappearance. 
That creature had taken a specific dislike to her, and the 
supernatural were always so very vindictive. 


Strangely, Jane’s hair was not at all perturbed by the gale 
into which they drove. 


The Netherfield entryway was long and curved, stones of a 
yellowish brown, that yielded out into an arc by a fountain, 
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and at the foot of many stairs. 


To the utter surprise of all the women, they found not just 
a servant waiting to greet them for dinner, but everyone 
altogether. 


Mr. Bingley smiled broadly and clapped as he saw them, 
speaking with excitement, “Fantastic! Just fantastic! It has 
been a time since I saw so sleek a vehicle. Isn’t it, Darcy?” 


The other man merely grunted, before signalling a servant 
to go down and help the Bennets exit the car. He gave no 
impression of being impressed, unlike the host. 


Bingley greeted each of the women individually, kissing the 
back of their hands, and remarking on a feature of their 
clothing. He seemed to instinctively know that they had 
given an effort, and did his best to politely acknowledge it. 


However, he did linger twice. 


Firstly, Bingley gave a pause as he took Mrs. Bennet’s hand. 
He kissed it tenderly, and smiled at her brightly. His eyes 
shining with a deep emotion, as he steadied her and gave a 
welcoming phrase to his new property. 


There was nothing particularly important or graceful about 
what he said, but there was a depth of emotion conveyed, 
all the same. Something that seemed to say that he was 
hoping, looking forward to, joining the two of their families. 
Asking permission of her. 


Elizabeth shrank back from the sight, already feeling the 
beginning of an overwhelming headache, and her third eye 
had not even opened yet to the man. There was something 
altogether exhausting about him. Perhaps his energy came 
from a drain, a faucet that was fed by all who did not find 
his activities so seductive. 


Phoebe stepped forward quickly, and took Elizabeth by the 
arm, as her sister Caroline did the same for Jane. The two 
women began to guide them up the stairs, whilst engaging 
them in conversation about their day. 
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Of course, Elizabeth did her best not to lie, but most of 
her day had been spent in recovery from travelling great 
distances through worlds that were not altogether known to 
such women. It was tiresome upon your honesty, witching. 


Jane, on the other hand, was able to greatly expound that 
she had recently begun a new landscape painting. She had 
picked it up as a child, copying the artists who came to 
visit and stay on the property, trying to capture the lakes, 
trees, and wonderful airs. 


It came as a surprise to the Bingley women, that any woman 
was skilled with a paintbrush. Which, as happenstance had 
it, was something that Jane could proudly display to them. 
The paintings from the previous owner of Netherfield were 
still in place, as they had so recently taken possession of 
the property. 


Jane was able to point to one upon the wall, and name it 
as her own. There was a tiny ‘J.B’ inscribed beneath a 
leaf on an upper corner of a tree, from which a swing hung 
steadily. 


Kitty attempted to interject and explain that the swing 
was in their garden, and that the women should certainly 
inspect it, when they come. It would be a good starting 
point for exploration of the property. However, the Bingley 
sisters did their best not to acknowledge the younger one 
at all, Elizabeth noticing a great deal of annoyance in their 
vibrations. 


Jane had hoped to attempt to speak to Mr. Bingley, of 
course. 


However, he was most preoccupied with caring for their 
mother, for most of the night. The witch interrogated him 
upon his past, and his earnings, and his expectations for 
the property. Interviewing him upon all relevancies for 
marriage, without quite stating it. 


For their parts, both Phoebe and Caroline attempted to 
monopolise Jane and Elizabeth. There was a brief moment 
in which Elizabeth thought that Mr. Darcy would greet 
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her, but the man turned away rather than speaking a single 
word to her, and she found that most acceptable. 


More than that, Elizabeth noted with quite some enjoy- 
ment, that her curse upon Mr. Darcy had indeed taken 
root. Whenever the man issued forth a scowl, a look of 
contempt, or a grunt of not-quite-acknowledgement, he 
shifted uncomfortably, his stomach feeling full of stones. 


Thus, the first dinner shared was altogether wonderful, and 
led to three more. 
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Three 


Despite the dinners, there was so very little progress be- 
tween the families, that Lizzy shared her concerns about 
Jane and Mr. Bingley with her friend, Miss Lucas. 


Charlotte was quite forward, as she shared her thought 
into the matter. “It may be pleasant, perhaps, to be able 
to impose on the public in such a case. However, it is 
sometimes a disadvantage to be so very guarded. If a 
woman conceals her affection with the same skill as the 
object of such affections, she may lose the opportunity to 
be fixing it, in all such small flaws as we all have.” 


Elizabeth sat politely on the couch, ankles crossed, and tea 
in hand as she listened intently to her friend. 


“There is so much gratitude or vanity in every attachment, 
that it is not safe to leave any attachment to itself. We 
may begin freely, as an inclination is natural enough, but 
there are few of us who may continue in love without 
encouragement.” Charlotte continued, “It is usually best 
that a woman show more affection than she feels. Bingley 
likes your sister, certainly, but he may never do more than 
merely like her, if she does not help him further.” 


Lizzy gave her a moment, in case she had anything further 
to add, before she put down her teacup lightly, “Jane does 
help him further, she could not do otherwise. It is what her 
nature calls for, and what her nature limits her to, as well. 
Her regard for him is such that he must be a simpleton, 
were he not to discover it.” 


“Lizzy.” Charlotte said with a certain amusement, “Remem- 
ber that he does not know Jane as well as you, and has no 
idea as to her disposition.” 


She gave a little downturn to her mouth, “If a woman is 
so very partial to a man, and gives no effort to conceal it, 
then he must surely find out.” 


“Perhaps.” Charlotte nodded, “If he sees enough of her. 
Though Mr. Bingley and Jane may meet tolerably often, 
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they will never have many hours together. Also, they will 
only ever see the other in a mixed party, where it may be 
impossible to converse together. Jane must therefore make 
the most of every moment that she can command. She can 
take no leisure in falling into love.” 


Lizzy agreed, “She must, you are quite right. I daresay if 
I were determined to fetch a rich husband, I would adopt 
the design. But... These are Jane’s feelings. She is acting 
to no great design. She has known him only for a fortnight, 
this is not enough to make her understand his character.” 


“If she had merely dined with him, she might only have 
discovered his appetite.” Charlotte shook her head, “But, 
the evenings that they have spent together, do a great deal. 
No less than four, recall.” 


“Yes, four evenings.” Elizabeth nodded, “In which they 
have determined that they both like Vingt-Un better than 
Bridge, but with respect to any leading characteristic of a 
person... I do not imagine that much has been decided.” 


Charlotte shook her head sadly, “Well. I wish Jane success 
in her pursuit, with all my heart. If she were to be married 
tomorrow, I should think she has as good a chance of 
happiness were she to study him for a year.” 


“Is that so?” Elizabeth prompted. 


“Happiness in marriage, is entirely a matter of chance.” 
Charlotte pronounced, “If the parties are so well known to 
each other, or similar in thought and action, beforehand, it 
does nothing to advance an appropriate sort of happiness.” 


“Tt does not?” 


“No. They always continue to grow unlike to each other, 
afterwards, that it brings forth much vexation. So, is it 
not better to know as little as possible of the defects to 
whom you are tied to? If you must pass a life with them... 
Let it be one of discovery and joy in that.” Charlotte said 
confidently. 


Elizabeth gave a small laugh, and looked at her friend, “Oh, 
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that is not sound reasoning. You know it is not! You would 
never act that way, yourself.” 


Charlotte gave a small shrug, and nodded, “True. That 
is so. But one could wish that one could approach life so 
easily.” 

“Certainly, but we are not as vikings, with plenty of ale to 
share, where maidens fierce and fair are accepted without 
whimsy.” Elizabeth laughed. 
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Whimsy was affecting a particular individual, around that 
time, and they were entirely confused by the arrival of the 
feeling. 


Strongly emoting was not something that they had ever 
done, so at the smallest bit of whimsy emerging, it became 
a thing of utterly irritating focus. 


It could not be so easily forced aside. 


Mr. Darcy had scarcely allowed that Elizabeth Bennet 
might be pretty. He saw no reason to cast upon her with 
admiration at the ball. When next they had met, he looked 
to her only to criticise. 


Yet, no sooner had he mentioned it to his friends that she 
had not a single good feature in her face, he found himself 
confused by the intelligence in it. It was no secret, that a 
woman most intelligent, is one that attracts to a man of 
good spirit. 


To add to this, her focused and deep eyes had a look about 
them that was in itself something of beauty, though he 
completely lacked for the abilities to describe for why. It 
was a discovery he found somewhat mortifying, that he 
would criticise, and then find attractive, the self-same thing. 


He was easily able to see that she did not have a perfect 
symmetry in her form, but in doing so, he also found that 
he was forced to acknowledge her figure to be light and 
pleasing. 


Her elbows were not those of a true lady, light and frail. 
Instead there was a certain strength to them, that suggested 
that she might participate in the caring of the garden. That 
should have been something he found offputting, and yet 
the thought of a woman who might care for herself, was 
immediately captivating. 


She had manners that did not belong in the fashionable 
world, and were quite disgusting. He did not appreciate her, 
and his manners were infinitely more than her own. Yet, 
upon acknowledging that, the easy and playful manner in 
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which she spoke with others caught him, and sat somewhere 
inside with a heavy determination. 


He had not presented any of these thoughts, of course. He 
remained the man who had thought her not pretty enough 
to dance with, to all. 


Yet, Darcy found himself drawn to her. He wished to know 
more of her - to at least understand what it was that was 
so intriguing. 


It was for that reason, that when there was a large party 
at Sir William Lucas’, that he found himself attending to 
her conversation, along with the others. 


However, as soon as he made ready to join them, Elizabeth 
turned to some woman whom Darcy had not bothered 
to put a name to memory, and said testily, “What does 
Mr. Darcy intend by listening to my conversation, with 
Colonel Forster?” 


The other woman looked over at him derisively, “That is 
a question that only Mr. Darcy might answer, were he to 
show a certain politeness.” 


“Well, if he is to continue it, then I shall certainly let him 
know that I see him.” Elizabeth said angrily, “He has a very 
satirical eye, and if violent impertinence does not come one 
way or t’other between us, I would lapse for fear instead.” 


Darcy quickly bowed out of the conversation, with the 
Colonel protesting on his behalf. He went over to Phoebe, 
who laughed at his incompetence behind a closed hand. 
Instead of asking for any advice in shame, he decided to 
adjourn to the edges of the party in silence. 


The music continued, and the dances flowed. Various part- 
ners came and exchanged, all the while his friend Mr. Bin- 
gley sought out Jane Bennet. She was an abstract and 
pretty thing, just barely passing, and yet she did not create 
inquiry within Darcy. It was only Elizabeth. 


That was a little vexing. 
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His irritation with himself increased with each dance until 
he decided to move forward, and to perhaps ask her to a 
dance. Perhaps that would sate his curiosity at the woman, 
and convince her of his good intent. 


As he approached, the same woman from earlier turned 
to him, and launched into conversation immediately to 
the obvious irritation of her friend, “Mr. Darcy! Do you 
not think that I expressed myself uncommonly well, just 
now, when I teased Colonel Forster into giving us a ball at 
Meryton?” 


He had not heard any such conversation at all. Darcy 
nodded his head, “With great energy, certainly. Such a 
thing is a subject for which a lady is always energetic.” 


“You are most severe.” Elizabeth said judgementally. 


The other woman gave a shake of her head, with a smile. 
“Tt will be her turn, for me to tease, quite soon. I am going 
to the piano, Liz, and you know what follows.” 


“You are no friend of mine, Charlotte!” Elizabeth protested, 
“Always wanting me to sing before anybody and everybody! 
If my vanity was musical in nature, then you might be 
invaluable. As it is, I would rather sit, than to display 
myself in the hearing of all of these... Especially before 
this one.” 


Charlotte touched her arm briefly, “Oh, come now, dear 
Liz. Do not make such a fuss. If you cannot sing, then you 
must dance. At least allow that to be an escape.” 


It was not lost on Darcy that the woman was encouraging 
her friend to sing, so that she might display an appreciable 
talent. It was certainly something that would be of note to 
the other men in attendance. 


For his own part, he doubted that it would mean anything. 
He had seen much in his time in France. The highest quality 
of singers that he had encountered, had been in a tiny run 
down public house, so very filled with dirt and ash. 


That young French girl had displayed a voice, much akin 
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to an angel, as the artillery fire fell all about them. She 
gifted courage to broken and weary men. Before the public 
house was blown to shreds. 


Darcy had never expected to hear a voice like hers, again, 
after he found her remains. He had buried her silently, and 
with a grief unexpected, she a stranger. 


There was simply no possibility of... Elizabeth Bennet’s 
voice entered the hall, echoing crassly off the corners of the 
building. 


It was a light one, lifting and cajoling people forward. It 
was simply nothing like that of the unknown French angel, 
but it was eagerly greeted by this country hall. 


She sang two songs, and was about to bow out and back to 
the crowd, when they asked for more. Darcy was surprised 
at the entreaty, but before he could guess to why the crowd 
was so very pleased by such a mild performance, another 
joined the two women at the instruments. 


It was her younger sister, Mary, a rather plain-looking 
woman. He was not certain why it was that he recalled her 
name, and it came somewhat as a surprise to the man. 


Mary was quiet, and there was a foreboding air that seemed 
to follow her about. The room went silent, as they saw 
her footfalls towards the place where the music was to be 
made. 


The unnamed woman quickly went to vacate her position 
at the piano, but was shaken off, as Mary turned back to 
the crowd. There was a small violin upon her shoulder that 
he had not seen before. She tapped her foot gently, slowly, 
and the unnamed one began to play the piano. 


The song that began to emerge, with the crying and pained 
sigh of the violin rising through it, was one with which 
Darcy was intimately familiar. Though it was not quite 
so appropriate for a party such as this, it demonstrated a 
range and skill with the violin that was not so common. 
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Meditation from Thais played out, casting over the entire 
crowd. 


The dancers slowed and moved to stepping quietly and 
firmly with their partners. Turning about in a circle with 
the timing of the music, as Darcy found himself closing his 
eye to listen. 


As he did, a rather operatic voice joined the highs and lows 
of the violin’s movement. They were not words, not exactly. 
It drifted along in mournful synchronicity, speaking of a 
depth that no woman had any right to comprehend. 


It was still quite plain, compared to that he had heard in 
France, but it was not altogether something to be forgotten. 


As Mary finished, the crowd gave a quick applause, but the 
woman was somehow already gone. Darcy gave a brief and 
curious look around, but did not see her in easy sight. 


The other woman quickly shifted the atmosphere of the 
party by launching into an Irish gig. The younger Bennet 
sisters speaking excitedly from somewhere, and dragging 
their partners out onto the dancefloor. It was strange how 
Mary had managed to cross the entire floor without his 
notice. Stranger still, was to see her smiling. 


It gave Darcy a number of goosebumps. 


The two younger women danced actively with some of the 
younger officers, who were more than happy to engage with 
any young thing. It was deplorable, and had him quite 
indignant. Such a passing of the evening, especially with 
so little conversation, was disgraceful. 


He was so enamoured with his thoughts, that he did not 
perceive the man by his arm until he began speaking. 


“What an charming amusement!” Sir William Lucas an- 
nounced, “There is nothing like dancing, afterall. I consider 
it as one of the first refinements found, when a society be- 
gins to polish itself.” 


Darcy gave a tiny nod, acknowledging but not approving 
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the statement. “Certainly, it might be. Yet, every savage 
can dance. It emerges in every society across the world.” 


Sir William smiled, “Your friend performs delightfully, if I 
may say. And I doubt not, that you are an adept in the 
science, yourself.” 


“You may have seen me dance at Meryton, sir.” 


The lord nodded, “Quite! It was indeed no small pleasure. 
Do you often dance, sir?” 


“No ” 


“Do you not think it would be a proper compliment, to pay 
to your hosts?” Sir William asked curiously. 


Darcy sighed heavily, “It is not a compliment that I pay to 
any place, if I can but avoid it.” 


The man switched tack quickly, “You have a house in town, 
I conclude?” 


“That is so.” 


Sir William nodded, “I had once some thought of fixing 
myself into town, for I am fond of such society. Yet, I did 
not feel altogether certain that London, and it’s airs, would 
be agreeable with Lady Lucas.” 


Darcy saw no need to reply to the statement, he had nothing 
of interest to add to what was spoken. More than that, his 
attention was seized as he saw Elizabeth walking across 
the room, and that her path would come close to his own. 


He was not the only one to notice the young woman, and 
Sir William called out to her, “My dearest Miss Elizabeth! 
Why are you not dancing? Mr. Darcy, you must allow me 
to present this lady to you, as the most desirable partner. 
You cannot refuse to dance, I am certain, when such a 
beauty is before you.” 


The man took her hand, and was in the process of handing 
it to Darcy, when she recoiled. 
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Her face was not one of disgust, but of insult. She spoke 
sourly, but not altogether without composure. “Sir, I am 
afraid that I have not the least intention of dancing. I 
entreat you not to suppose I came this way in order to seek 
a partner.” 


All the same, Darcy gave a small bow, “Would you do me 
the great honour of dance, all the same?” 


“No, sir. That is not my intent. You need not suppose to 
do a kindness.” She said crossly, with a look that quite 
made something inside Darcy shrivel up in a way that fear 
during the war had not. 


Which only served to make him all the more curious about 
her. 


“You excel so well, in dance, Miss Elizabeth.” Sir William 
protested, “It would be cruel to deny myself and all others 
the happiness of seeing you. Though, I may admit that this 
gentleman dislikes amusement in general, he might oblige 
us, and few have the skill worthy of your graces.” 


She gave a polite smile, “Mr. Darcy does have little joy to 
him.” 


“Indeed, he lacks for much.” Sir William added to the insult, 
“Are you quite certain that he cannot serve as a partner for 
a singular dance?” 


She looked as if she were covering a laugh for a moment, 
and then shook her head, and continued on her way. 


Sir William gave a small smile, “I believe I can guess to 
the subject of your thoughts.” 


“T would not imagine so.” 
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An arm slipped quickly through her own, and Elizabeth 
turned to find one of her sisters. She smiled brightly at 
Kitty, “How are you enjoying this evening, dear Kitty?” 


“T came over, because I think I know what it is, that you 
are thinking of.” Kitty said with a small smirk. 


“T would not imagine so.” Elizabeth replied. 


Kitty shook her head, “No, indeed? You are considering 
how intolerable it would be, indeed frustrating, to pass 
so many evenings in this manner. In such society! The 
insipidity, the noise of nothingness but self-importance of 
all of these people.” 


“That is not to be the case, dear sister, not at all.” Elizabeth 
shook her head, “My mind was more agreeably engaged 
with the thought that...” 


She hesitated, finding that she had been about to divulge 
quite a private thought, and one that was not yet altogether 
developed. Kitty had that way about her, a certain focus 
that could make oneself forget and divulge of the very 
deepest of secrets. 


Unsurprisingly there was no accident about such a thing. 
Kitty had been born to a certain magical talent, if one 
could call it such a thing, that caused those who spoke to 
her, to speak ever only of the truth, even if they had not 
yet realised said truth. 


There had been a certain something of Mr. Darcy’s eyes, 
that she had quite appreciated. They were of an uncommon 
hue of blue, one that many painters would struggle and 
flounce before they found a technique that might allow 
them to duplicate such a natural beauty. 


“Thought... ?” Kitty prompted. 


Elizabeth shook her head, “No matter. It was a pleasant 
something. But you say that these people have offended 
you?” 


“They are quite possessed of their self-import, this evening.” 
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Kitty scowled, “Why, I was about to dance with a young 
man, who is altogether owing to Sir William. He is a 
lieutenant, or so he professes. I had my hand in his, when 
another swept in to take his eye.” 


“A junior rank.” Elizabeth observed, “I expect he has some 
doing to do with our Sir William. Yet, I do find myself 
mildly curious. We have so few soldiers in this part of the 
country, compared to the rest. The war barely reaches us 
here.” 


Kitty shivered, “Let us not talk of war. It is so horribly 
distasteful. The intense dislike of one for their nation or 
skin, is... Utterly deplorable.” 


“Yet, predictable. It is the mortal way of things.” Elizabeth 
was less optimistic than her younger sister. 


“Tt shouldn’t be!” The woman snapped and then rolled her 
eyes, “And thus, we are speaking of it. No. Let us discuss 
the attitudes of this room. So very high and mighty, and 
thus, we might make a game of such arrogance.” 


Elizabeth buried a giggle, and tried to pretend to be the 
mature one of them both. “Surely you would not make a 
game of high society. Such things are for lesser and cruder 
folks.” 


“Says the woman who wishes she was a crone living in a 
grass hut upon chicken legs.” Kitty took offence. 


She squeezed the arm nestled in hers, affectionately. “If I 
were to be generous this evening, what is it that you would 
have us do about such attitudes, dear sister?” 


“The only thing fitting for speaking out of turn and with 
the utmost arrogance.” Kitty replied lightly, “Might we 
have them speak as frogs?” 


Elizabeth could not suppress her snicker at the thought, 
and then a smile lit up her face, unbidden. She pulled her 
sister in closer and whispered, “What if, perhaps, it were 
only the men to experience such a thing? No dance could 
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be politely requested. And men get ever so much more 
embarrassed than women at impotence.” 


The younger sister grinned, and then her face fell, “But, to 
do such a thing, on such a scale, is not entirely certain, is 
it? I do so not wish to impose on Jane.” 


“Three would be better, of course, but it is not altogether 
necessary. We need some ingredients, and some privacy.’ 
Elizabeth thought aloud, “Mr. Darcy is not still looking to 
me, is he? Such an arrogant vex, that one.” 
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“He is.” Kitty remarked, “What ingredients, are you think- 
ing of, dear sister? I had thought a candle alone.” 


“For one man, such a thing might do.” Elizabeth stated, 
“But for such a large gathering, one needs to entreat the 
Other most politely. Yet, the ingredients are here before 
us. A dark red wine, a hair from a man most arrogant, and 
a biscuit of little taste.” 


The two of them gathered what was needed, with Kitty 
making a joke of acquiring the hair. Looking to dance with 
one of the men, and taking the required item. However, 
as expected, one of the other women pushed the young 
woman aside quite quickly. 


Perhaps it was unkind to target the men. The women 
were the ones involved in monopolising the time of the 
gentlemen. Yet, a true gentleman would ignore the one 
foistering themself upon him, and he would reach for the 
original. 


That was good manners. 


The two attempted to find a slightly darkened alcove, but 
the infuriating Mr. Darcy did watch her from right across 
the open floors of the building. It became altogether re- 
quired for the two of them to retreat to the women’s room 
where none would be able to witness the beginnings of the 
curse. 


Despite what Elizabeth had suggested to her younger sister, 
such a curse was actually quite the difficult thing. Whilst 
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those from the Other were quite tempted to cause trouble 
and mischief, they were not inclined to do anything of scale. 
They enjoyed their own privacy. 

Of course, the entings never set foot in the house, so it 
wasn’t tree spirits that the women were attempting to 


cajole. These spirits were ones that anybody could see, and 
had physical bodies - albeit tiny ones. 


It did not take long until they spotted a small brownie, 
intrigued by their offering. It was hiding behind the corner 
of a cupboard, and not altogether in the physical realm. 


OK OK 
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Mr. Bennet’s property consisted almost entirely of an estate, 
which brought in some two thousand pounds a year. 


Unfortunately for his daughters, the property was one 
that defaulted to a male heir, due to a rather old and 
unchangeable contract. 


For his wife’s fortune, though it was ample for her situation 
in life, it could not fill the gap left by his own. It was some 
four thousand pounds, in totality. 


Mrs. Bennet had a sister, who had married to a Mr. Philips, 
who had been a clerk to her father, and succeeded him in 
the business. She also had a brother, who had settled in 
London, as a legal clerk. 


The village of Longbourn was only a single mile from Mery- 
ton, a most convenient distance for the young ladies, as 
their friends were able to tempt them over three or four 
times a week. 


Kitty and Lydia, being the youngest, were particularly 
frequent in these attentions. Their minds had not yet 
been occupied by life and the tumultuous expectations that 
might soon be upon them. 


When they found nothing better in offer, they amused 
their morning hours with a walk to Maryton, and then 
conversation with Phoebe Hurst and Caroline Bingley. 


There was little of note to be spoken of, despite the poor 
going of the war. There was the incoming excitement of 
the coming Lammas Day, the harvest festival that held 
such import for the witches, but it was not something they 
could expect women of London may find interesting. 


At present, there was little news. The price of cocoa was 
now beyond the reach of most, and there was the recent 
arrival of a militia regiment in the neighbourhood. They 
appeared to be hunkering down the whole of the coming 
winter; Meryton was to be the headquarters. 


The visits to Mrs. Philips were quickly a source of the most 
interesting intelligence. Every day that the young women 
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went, they returned with something more of the officers’ 
names and connections. 


It was, of course, little to the elder sisters who simply 
acquired that knowledge from the ether, with a little effort 
and some use of candles. Yet, it entertained Lydia and 
Kitty to acquire such things from the lips of people and 
not the screams of the damned. 


The lodgings of the officers was not long a secret, and it was 
only a short time beyond that, that everyone soon came 
to know the newcomers. Mr. Philips went out of his way 
to visit them all, and this of course opened a doorway of 
social excuse to allow his nieces access to the men. 


It was not long before the excitement of Mr. Bingley’s large 
fortune was altogether forgotten, worthless as it came to 
be when judged against the regimentals of a man who was 
fighting for king and country. 


One morning, at breakfast, the women were animatedly 
lost in discussing the men. 


“From all that Ican collect, by your manner of speaking, you 
must be the two silliest girls in the country!” Mr. Bennet 
interrupted with a thunderous tone. “I have suspected it 
for a time, but now I am altogether convinced!” 


Kitty was entirely disconcerted, her eyes dropping to the 
table, and proceeding into silence. She numbly nibbled at 
the edge of some toast, as she blinked back tears at having 
disappointed her father. 


Lydia on the other hand, felt nothing whatsoever at the 
outburst. “Captain Carver is just so wonderful! I hope to 
see him, today. He is going to London, tomorrow morning. 
It would be a shame to miss such an opportunity, to speak 
to such a great man.” 


Mrs. Bennet looked at her husband coldly, “By moonlight! 
I cannot believe you so ready to think of your own children 
as silly. If I were to think of any slight for anyone’s children, 
it would not be my own!” 
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“One must not let emotion rule over reason.” He replied. 


She snickered lightly, a smile spreading over her face, “Have 
you forgotten the very natures of their births, Mr. Bennet? 
For what magic can be had, without heart?” 


“It is quite sad, but I find that we do not agree upon this 
particular. I had hoped that our sentiments coincided 
in almost everything.” He said, “I had hoped that our 
daughters were all clever, but I differ from you so far, as I 
must say that our two youngest daughters are uncommonly 
foolish.” 


Mrs. Bennet’s face fell, and she spoke with a warningly 
bitter tone, “My dear, you must not expect girls of their 
nature to have the sense of their mother, or father. When 
they get to our age, I dare say they will care not further 
about officers, than I. I can recall a time when I liked a 
Tommy, and by the pricking of my thumbs, he liked me.” 


“What how, now?” Mr. Bennet looked astounded. 


“A smart young colonel, with five thousand a year to his 
name... Didn’t Colonel Forster look so becoming, the 
other night at Sir William’s?” She replied dreamily. 


Lydia interjected before her father could process the ad- 
mission, “Mamma, my aunt says that Colonel Forster and 
Captain Carter do not go to Miss Watson’s as much as they 
did. She says they’ve started going to Clarke’s library.” 


All of them were prevented from replying, as a footman 
arrived from Netherfield Park, with a letter for a Miss 
Bennet. He stood and waited for a reply, as the girls 
turned and stared hungrily at Jane. 


Mrs. Bennet passed the letter to her eldest daughter care- 
fully, who crossed to the window to read it on her own, 
with her back to the devouring nature of the room. Apart 
from her father, who was pretending to be preoccupied 
with the fire, and not a care in the world. 


She turned back, and reassured the family by reading the 
letter aloud. 
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My dear friend, 


Please, my dear friend! I have had a horrible 
téte-a-téte with Phoebe. As you very much 
know, a quarrel with two women can go on and 
never end. 


Be so compassionate as to dine with us, today. 
Come as soon as you have receipt of this! Oh, 
and my brother and the other gentlemen are to 
dine with the officers. 


Yours ever, Caroline Bingley. 


Lydia looked horrified, “Why did my aunt not say he was 
dining with the officers?” 


“He is dining out. That is most unlucky.” Mrs. Bennet 
mused, her eyes lighting up as she considered some scheme 
or another. 


Jane tried to move the conversation on quickly, preferring 
that her relationship with the man be something to develop 
more naturally. “May I have the car?” 


Mr. Bennet went to answer his daughter in the affirmative, 
but his wife beat him to the mark. “No, you may not. You 
had best go on horseback, as I am quite certain it will rain. 
Then you must stay all night.” 


“It does not look like rain, today.” Mr. Bennet stated. 
“Yet.” His wife snickered. 


“It would be a good scheme, if you were sure that they 
would not offer their own to send her home.” Elizabeth 
pointed out. 


Mrs. Bennet smiled, “It is a good scheme, isn’t it? Mr. Bin- 
gley will have the chaise, to go to Meryton. And the Hursts 
have no horses. The car, of course, is not to be driven 
today. The roads have been blocked.” 


“T would much rather go in the coach.” Jane said quietly, 
wondering if her own opinion mattered. 
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Mrs. Bennet shook her head, “Your father cannot spare the 
horses. They are needed on the farm. Aren’t they, dear?” 


“They are needed on the farm, far more often than I can 
get them.” He agreed. 


Jane did try and argue her point, as politely as she could, 
but her mother was not the stubborn crone of the circle 
for no reason. Her mother also followed her to the door, 
giving many cheerful prognostications on how terrible the 
weather would be. 


The servants had a bowl of water by the door, before Jane 
had left. 


Even before the horse was even beyond sight, the older 
woman was dressed in a black cloak, with a hood concealing 
everything of her face apart from her smile. The silver from 
one of her teeth glinted brightly as she began to slowly 
dance around the bowl. 


Jane’s sisters were uneasy for her, but the dancing witch 
was altogether delighted. 


When the rain suddenly poured down - hard enough to 
block sight such that you could barely see a few feet in 
front of yourself, the eldest witch was lost altogether to her 
laughter. 


It was much embarrassing to the younger ones, as their 
mother fulfilled such a terrible trope - and in full sight of 
the servants! 
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The next morning’s breakfast was scarcely complete, when 
Elizabeth was accosted by a servant from Netherfield. They 
brought another note, and caught her as she was going to 
brush her teeth. The army required a daily brushing from 
their soldiers, and so it was a habit she had formed. 


My dearest Lizzie, 


I find myself rather unwell, this morning, which 
I suppose is generously accredited to my getting 
wet through, yesterday. One might credit it by 
rain or other method, to our mother, as well. 
Let her know I do plan to reciprocate most 
generously, won’t you? 


My kind friends will not hear of my returning 
home until I am better. They insist also, that I 
am to see Mr. Jones. Do not be alarmed if you 
hear of his coming by. 


This is nothing, excepting a sore throat and 
headache. There is not much the matter with 
me. 


Your vindictive sister. 


Elizabeth promptly took the letter to her father’s study, 
locked the door, and then hung sage and ivy from a twig in 
said door lock, before burning it. Her father said nothing, 
this was something she had done a time or two. 


That done, she read the note loud to him. 


When she was done, Mr. Bennet gave a smile and shook his 
head. “To think of it! My daughter might have a dangerous 
fit of illness, all to the comfort of my wife, in such a pursuit 
of Mr. Bingley.” 


“This is not a matter for laughter, father.” Elizabeth repri- 
manded, “Yes, I would also like to see mother discomforted, 
it is usually amusing. However, I have never heard Jane 
say such things so plainly! It is Mary and I, who are the 
ones known for curses.” 
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“If Mr. Bingley is truly the one who is ensuring the care 
of Miss Bennet, then I am quite certain she is distracted, 
and may come to view the whole thing more kindly.” He 
replied smoothly, and without a care. 


Elizabeth was not altogether reassured. Her sister’s anger 
was quite a violent thing, for it was so very difficult to 
evoke. 


There was nothing else for it, and she determined to make 
her own way to Netherfield before returning by dinner. 


She was no horsewoman, however. So she went and fetched 
her sisters, and filled them in - as much was needed. Mary 
was too busy to assist, but Kitty and Lydia were quite 
excited at the prospect. 


They had already wanted to go to Meryton, and so the 
three young ladies set off and into the garden. They found 
an older oak tree, one adorned with long and aged silk 
scarfs. Each of the three found a particular one, by methods 
peculiar, and then placed a small pin in the end of it. 


“From one place...” Elizabeth intoned. 
“Let there be another!” The other two spoke as one. 


Elizabeth braced herself as her third eye began to reel, the 
gap to the Other side opening wider. The things she could 
see there, were not meant for mortal experience, reaching 
deep into the ether. If she were not a witch, then it would 
drive her quite mad. 


Even as a witch, it had taken her a number of years to 
train for the experience, and she was not at all accustomed 
to it. She was not entirely certain that one could ever grow 
accustomed. Yet, she was willing, if she did not have to do 
the walk to Meryton. 


It sounded like the boom of thunder, when one place became 
another. The soft wet grass beneath their feet changed, but 
was of the same species. The landscape on the other hand, 
was dizzyingly different. The oak tree was gone, waiting 
for them to recall. 
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A single tree root had burst out of the ground in front, a 
tendril to connect the enting that had assisted their passage 
back to the original location. Elizabeth was not entirely 
certain, but it would not be surprising to her if Enteritho 
had been the one. 


The others found such travel much easier. Kitty was rub- 
bing at an ear, but Lydia was already grinning and hopping 
excitedly from one foot to the other. Eager to be on her 
way into Meryton. “If we make haste, perhaps we may see 
Captain Carter before he goes.” 


The three walked into Meryton together, but there they 
parted. 


The two youngest attending to the lodgings of one of the 
officers’ wives, whereas Elizabeth continued on her lone- 
some. 


The fields drifted by beneath her quickly, as she set a quick 
pace. She smiled to herself as she skipped lightly over 
the stiles between the fields, following the ramblers paths 
quickly. She waved to those watching the skies, hunkered 
down in what could not really be considered a bunker. 


She did not intentionally step within puddles, but by the 
time she came within sight of the house, her stockings were 
quite dirty, her ankles weary, and her face was glowing with 
the warmth of the exercise. 
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